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INTRODUCTION 


I was born in Monaco and grew up in Sweden. After graduating from the Royal 
Technical University in Stockholm, I came to the US, received a PhD in Electrical 
Engineering at the University of California at Berkeley, and joined the Communications 
Research Department at Bell Laboratories in 1958 doing theoretical and experimental 
work on free electron beams and lasers. As a student in Sweden, I had been interested in 
film, and I soon began to meet artists and filmmakers in New York. 

I was concerned about the social implications of science and technology, and I came to 
believe that a meeting of art and science could only take place on a practical, physical 
level. 

I began to work with artists in New York in the early 1960s on works that used sound, 
light, movement and new technical materials. I developed the idea that one-to-one 
collaborations between an artist and an engineer or scientist could satisfy the artists’ 
desire to work with the new technology and produce works of art that could not be 
realized any other way. And the collaboration could also work both ways. Artists’ 
projects could stimulate the engineer in new ways of looking at technology and influence 
technical development in the future. 

These social concerns and the importance of providing the artist with access to new 
technology led artists Robert Rauschenberg and Robert Whitman, and engineer Fred 
Waldhauer and myself to found Experiments in Art and Technology, a not-for-profit 
service organization whose goal was to promote collaborations between artists, engineers 
and scientists. 

"The Story of E.A.T.," covers this history from my first collaboration with Jean 
Tinguely on Homage to New York in 1960, through 9 Evenings: Theatre & Engineering 
in 1966 and the founding of Experiments in Art and Technology the same year, and then 
presents E.A.T.’s activities and projects from 1966 to the present. It chronicles the birth 
and early years of what has come to be called the art and technology movement, which 
has grown and developed in many directions, involving thousands of artists, engineers 
and scientists in all fields, producing works that reach and inspire an ever-growing 
audience. 
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Jean Tinguely arrived in New York in 1960 for an exhibition at the Staempfli Gallery. 
Pontus Hulten told me that I should ask him if he needed any help. He had received an 
offer to build a sculpture in the garden of the Museum of Modern Art. I asked Tinguely, 
”What do you need?” His answer was, “bicycle wheels.” We gathered the material from 
bicycle shops in New Jersey and the garbage dumps on the New Jersey flats. It took us 
three weeks to build what he wanted, a self-destructing machine. With the help of my 
friends at Bell Telephone Laboratories, we constructed timing and triggering devices to 
release smoke, start a fire in a piano, break support members, and make noises. On the 
evening of March 17, 1960, the machine, which Jean called Hommage to New York, 
performed to a museum society audience with smoke billowing out from the structure 
and the piano playing. It destroyed itself in 27 minutes. What remained of the machine 
was carted back to the dumps in New Jersey. 
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Pontus Hulten, director of Moderna Museet in Stockholm, asked me to be the American 
Representative for the Art in Motion exhibition at the museum, an expanded version of 
an exhibition he had made at the Denise Rene gallery in Paris in 1955. In the early 60s 
Pontus worked closely with Willem Sandberg at the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam, 
and Art in Motion opened first at the Stedelijk. An expanded version with more than 200 
works by 80 artists opened in Stockholm on May 17, 1961. Outside the museum was 
Alexander Calder’s sculpture Four Seasons, which Pontus had built from the 1939 model 
that Calder gave him during our visit to Roxbury in the fall of 1959. For the the American 
contribution to the exhibition I asked a number of artists to make works for the 
exhibition. We also included designs by Charles Eames and the drawings of Rube 
Goldberg, and I arranged shipment of classic works of Marcel Duchamp, Naum Gabo 
and Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, whose sculpture, Lichtrequisite, Pontus and I found in a 
packing case at the Busch-Reisinger Museum at Harvard. 

Here in a room with many works by Jean Tinguely, Niki de Saint Phalle sits on the floor 
looking at Tinguely’s sculpture, Poor Man’s Ballet. The hanging objects are periodically 
activated by the motors that can be seen on the platform near the ceiling at the top of the 
photograph. 


To find works by American artists for the Art in Motion show, I began to visit artists’ 
studios, climbing staircases to the artists’ lofts, where many lived illegally, so you first 
had to shout for them to drop down keys to the door. 

To the left is Richard Stankeiwicz’s sculpture Apple. I had asked him if he needed any 
technical help with the timing and relay switches, and he sent back a meticulously drawn 
diagram of them. He knew exactly what he was doing. 

The middle painting is Robert Rauschenberg’s Black Market. You were invited to move 
the art yourself by writing your name on one of the four pads hanging on the painting, 
taking one of the four objects from the suitcase attached to the painting and putting 
another object in its place. Rauschenberg made the painting to the right in Stockholm. At 
the gala opening, a lady pointed to the painting and shouted, “Ingemar Johansson [the 
boxer] could have done that painting!” To her horror, Bob ran over to the painting and 
wrote, “This is Johansson’s painting...” before she knocked his arm away. The writing is 
still there. 


When Pontus first came to New York in 1959, I had a car and took him around to visit 
artists. Pontus knew Sam Francis from Paris and we soon met his neighbor on 23rd 
Street, the painter Alfred Leslie, who had just made the film Pull My Daisy with Robert 
Frank. Leslie’s enthusiasm helped spark Pontus’ interest in contemporary American art as 
did Dorothy Miller’s exhibition Sixteen Americans at the Museum of Modern Art. 
Moderna Museet’s first exhibition devoted to contemporary American art opened on 
March 17, 1962. Pontus chose Alfred Leslie and three artists who had been in the Art in 
Motion show: Jasper Johns, Robert Rauschenberg, and Richard Stankeiwicz. The show 
was accompanied by programs of independent films from the New American Cinema. 
Pontus again put me to work as Moderna Museet’s New York agent; and I collected and 
shipped films and works for the exhibition, becoming friendly with the shippers W.R. 
Keating and Budworth. I encouraged Pontus to buy works by the young New York 
artists. Shown here to the left on the floor is Rauschenberg’s Monogram, which Pontus 
did buy for the museum. 


In 1961, I arranged to have Hans Nordenstrém’s short to-the-point comic strips published 
in The Village Voice. When this one appeared, I got a call from Audrey Sabol from 
Philadelphia, who wanted to buy the original for her son who was weight lifter. We met 
at the bar at the Carlyle Hotel in New York. I found out that Audrey, Joan Kron, and 
Acey Wolgin were planning to mount an exhibition of American painting at the 
YM/YWHA in Philadelphia. I convinced them to make an exhibition of the new 
generation of artists and I helped them select the show from my artist friends in New 
York. They called the exhibition Art 1963: A New Vocabulary, which has since led to 
some confusion, since it opened October 25, 1962. It was beaten by a month from being 
the first pop art exhibition in America, although it was the first on the East Coast. 

It was Audrey’s and Joan’s idea to make the catalogue as a set of galley proofs with 
handwritten corrections, held together with a clothespin. Because the art would be so new 
to Philadelphia, they made the catalogue into a dictionary, with quotes from the artists 
and definitions of words that were common in the art world. One morning within 20 
minutes I produced definitions of words I believed relevant: for example, “look v. the 
thing to do.” Allan Kaprow wrote the art historical definitions. I thought it would be a 
neat idea for my definitions to be signed BK and his be signed AK. But when Allan saw 
what I had written, he thought they were not serious enough and refused to sign his 
contributions to the dictionary. 
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Alice Denney was running the Washington Gallery of Modern Art, and during a physics 
convention in Washington, DC, I visited her and immediately drove her in my 
convertible to Philadelphia where the Art 1963 show was still going on. She of course 
picked up on the idea and together with Alan Solomon of the Jewish Museum organized 
the Popular Image Exhibition which opened April 18, 1963. 

Underneath the table in my laboratory I had an old reel-to-reel tape recorder which I 
began lugging around to the artists in the exhibition and taped interviews with them. I cut 
the tapes by hand on my dining room table and produced an LP record of the interviews 
at Columbia Records. I later found out that these were the first taped interviews many of 
these artists ever made. Andy made what was his first silkscreen for the record cover, 
Giant Size 1.57. I helped him by laying out more than 100 record covers on the floor in 
the fire house on East 47th street. First we sprayed them in different day-glo colors and 
then silkscreened the text in black. 


Of all the people I met in my life I consider Oyvind Fahlstrém the only true genius. I had 
met Oyvind in the Student Film Society at University in Stockholm, which was the only 
intellectual extracurricular group except for the Communist-led Clarte. Originally a 
writer and poet, he was a self-taught painter, unlike his wife Barbro Ostlihn, who had 
graduated from the Royal Academy in Stockholm. When he told me during one of my 
visits to Stockholm in the early 1960s that he and Barbro planned to move to the United 
States, I offered my help to find a place for them to stay. They arrived on a cargo ship in 
Baltimore and stayed for a while at 600 Park Avenue with the Swedish Consul General, 
who happened to be Barbro’s uncle. Bob Rauschenberg was leaving his loft on Front 
Street, and I asked him if Oyvind and Barbro could take over the lease, which they did. 
For years I used to go by their place by around 2 o’clock in the morning on my way home 
from an opening or a party and talk to Oyvind while he was working, often assisted by 
Barbro who left her paintings, highly geometric renderings of architectural details of New 
York buildings, to help him when one of his shows at the Sidney Janis Gallery was near. 


While working with Alice Denney on the Popular Image show in Washington, it became 
clear to me that Pontus should organize an American Pop Art show. I worked with him to 
assemble the show, and Ileana Sonnabend in Paris was particularly helpful in getting 
works that were already in Europe. We also showed programs of American independent 
films. Roy Lichtenstein made the poster for the show, and the exceptional catalogue was 
printed on colored paper with a different color for each artist: Dine, Wesselman, 
Lichtenstein, Oldenburg, Segal, Rosenquist, Warhol and Wesselman. The exhibition, 
which opened on February 29, 1964, raised a lot of consternation in Swedish academic 
art circles. I remember vigorously arguing in front of the television camera in favor of 
Oldenburg pies. The only paper that touched the subject was VI, the mouthpiece for 
Swedish cooperative movement, which printed my article, Pastry as Art. Here I’m 
standing at the show longtime educator Carlo Derkert. 


Jasper Johns asked me for a transparent gas-discharge letter to include in a painting. He 
wanted the power supply to be mounted behind the painting without any power cords 
attaching the painting to the wall. My colleagues and I designed a battery-driven high- 
voltage power supply. A multi-vibrator circuit converted the DC voltage from 12-volt 
rechargeable batteries into AC voltage, which was transformed into 700 volts to power 
the neon letter. Here I am standing with the red neon ’R’ in Johns’ Field Painting, of 
1963-64. 


In the early 1960’s dancers became interested in relating body movements or functions to 
sound as they danced. My assistantat Bell Labs, Harold Hodges and I made a small 
transmitter for Yvonne Rainer which which she wore attached to her belt. A contact 
microphone on her throat picked up the sound of her breathing as she danced. The 
transmitter relayed the sound to a speaker. In this photograph Rainer is performing At My 
Body’s House in 1964. 


During the time I was working with Tinguely on Homage to New York, Robert 
Rauschenberg asked me to collaborate on what he described as an interactive 
environment. After many discussions, the idea boiled down to a sound environment 
where the sounds from five AM radios emanate from five sculptures. The viewer can 
vary the volume and the rate of scanning through the frequency band from knobs on the 
control unit, but cannot stop the scanning at any one station. Rauschenberg wanted no 
wires from the control unit to the other pieces, so that they could all be moved freely in 
relation to one another. With the limited technology available in the early 1960’s, we 
designed and built a system where all the AM radios were located in the control unit and 
the sound was re-transmitted on the FM band to receivers and speakers in the other 
pieces. Interference between the FM transmitters and noise from the scanning motors 
were problems we had to solve. In this photograph Rauschenberg and I are working on 
Oracle. 


When Harold Hodges and I were finishing the technical system, Rauschenberg put 
together the five sculptures that make up Oracle from objects he found in the streets. The 
pieces consist of a car door mounted on a typewriter table; a tub with an air conditioning 
duct through which water flows with a small wire basket attached to the tub by a chain; a 
window frame attached to another long duct; an exhaust pipe on large wheels; and a large 
aluminum staircase which houses the control unit. I had ordered the aluminum staircase 
according to Bob’s specs, and he added other objects to it. Bob located the speakers in 
each piece so that the piece had its own unique sound. 

Oracle was shown at Leo Castelli Gallery, on May 15, 1965. To avoid the feeling of a 
gallery, Rauschenberg covered the floor with a black rubber mat. The five pieces were 
placed throughout the front room of the gallery and the viewers could walk freely among 
them. 
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John Cage made Variations V in 1965 for the Merce Cunningham Dance Company. He 
and David Tudor settled on two systems for the sound to be affected by movement. For 
the first, my colleagues and I set up a system of directional photocells aimed at the stage 
lights, so that the dancers triggered sounds as they cut the light beams with their 
movements. A second system used a series of antennas. When a dancer came within four 
feet of an antenna a sound would result. Ten photocells were wired to activate tape- 
recorders and short-wave radios. Cecil Coker designed a control circuit, which was built 
by my assistant Witt Wittnebert. Film footage by Stan VanDerBeek and Nam June Paik’s 
manipulated television images were projected on screens behind the dancers. In this 
photograph Variations V is performed for a television taping session in Hamburg. The 
photocells were located at the base of the five-foot antennas placed around the stage. 
Cage, Tudor, and Gordon Mumma operate equipment to modify and determine the final 
sounds. 


At the 47th Street Factory, Andy Warhol asked me for a floating light bulb. We made 
some calculations and discovered it was not possible with existing battery technology. 
While working on the idea, my colleague at Bell Laboratories found a material called 
Scotchpak™ which was relatively impermeable to helium and could be heat sealed. It 
was used by the United States Army for wrapping sandwiches. When I brought this 
material to Andy he decided to make clouds and while we were figuring out how to heat- 
seal curves, he simply folded the material over and made these Silver Clouds, which were 
first shown at Leo Castelli’s gallery in 1966. The sculptures had a wonderful buoyancy 
as they hovered gently in the room. The heat gradient between the floor and ceiling 
creates a slight pressure differential; we could balance the Silver Clouds using paperclips 
to make them float between ceiling and floor. 
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By 1965, interest among the artists in using technology had grown, and many of the 
artists who had performed together at Judson Church and other spaces in New York 
expressed a desire to stage large-scale performances. Bob Rauschenberg and I organized 
a group of artists to work together with engineers on a series of performances involving 
new technology. The group included John Cage, Lucinda Childs, Oyvind Fahlstrém, 
Alex Hay, Deborah Hay, Steve Paxton, Yvonne Rainer, Robert Rauschenberg, David 
Tudor, and Robert Whitman. The first planning meeting of artists and engineers took 
place in early 1966 in Rauschenberg’s studio. During the summer of 1966, more than 30 
engineers, most of them from Bell Laboratories, worked in one-to-one collaboration with 
individual artists, depending on the artist’s project and engineer’s speciality. Other 
engineers worked on equipment and systems that could be used by all the artists. 


9 Evenings: Theatre and Engineering opened on October 13, 1966, at the 69th Regiment 
Armory, a huge space on Lexington Avenue at 25th Street in New York City. The art 
community in New York became involved in helping us with 9 Evenings, as fellow 
artists, dancers, musicians, and performers volunteered their time for setting up and 
trouble shooting, and then appeared in the performances. A high-powered, but slightly 
distorted publicity campaign resulted in more than 1500 people each night attended the 
performances, many of them unprepared for the avant-garde performances they saw. In 
this photograph the crowd is entering the Armory on opening night. The 9 EVENINGS 
poster, designed by Rauschenberg, hangs on either side of the entrance, and an Army 
transport truck sits on the street, displaced from its usual parking place on the Armory 
floor. 


In Steve Paxton’s work, Physical Things, a polyethylene air-inflated structure occupied 
most of the Armory floor and a tower rose to the peak of the Armory roof. The audience 
walked through the structure, encountering slide projections, sounds and performers. 
Emerging from the structure, they used small receivers to hear different sounds broadcast 
from wire loops suspended in a net overhead. 


Open Score, Robert Rauschenberg’s piece for 9 Evenings, began with a tennis game on 
the floor of the Armory. Bill Kaminski designed a miniature FM transmitter that fit in the 
handle of the tennis racquet, and a contact microphone was attached to the handle of the 
racquet with the antenna wound around the frame of the head. Each time Frank Stella and 
Mimi Kanarek hit the ball the vibrations of the racquet strings were transmitted to the 
speakers around the armory, and a loud BONG was heard. At each BONG, one of the 48 
lights went out, and the game ended when the Armory was in complete darkness. Five 
hundred people came on stage in the dark. Using infrared light and infrared television 
cameras, their images were picked up and projected on three large screens suspended in 
front of the audience. In a third section, Simone Forti, in a cloth sack, sang an Italian love 
song as Rauschenberg picked her up and put her down at several places on the Armory 
floor. 


Peter Hirsch designed a 70 kHz Doppler sonar system for Lucinda Childs’ piece, Vehicle. 
Childs swung three red buckets around inside the ultrasonic sound beams created by 
transmitters in the three stands as seen in the photograph. The reflected signals from the 
buckets mixed with the original 70 kHz signal, and the resulting beat frequency fell in the 
audible range. The sound was transmitted to the speakers around the Armory. It was a 
swishing noise like wind blowing through a forest. 


In this photograph David Tudor and Fred Waldhauer set up Tudor’s piece Bandoneon ! 
on the performance platform. Ten different types of microphones were attached to the 
bandoneon and picked up the sound which was distributed to four different processing 
devices. The first was a forty-channel filter circuit. Twelve of its output channels were 
fed to the 12 speakers; the remaining channels activated relays to turn on and off 
spotlights on the balcony. Second, a processing circuit, which Tudor had built himself, 
fed four transducers attached to wood and metal structures moving on the Armory floor. 
The third was the 20-channel proportional control system, built by Fred Waldhauer, 
which controlled the intensity of eight lights mounted on the performance platform and 
fed the sound into different speakers around the Armory. The fourth device used the 
sound to modify images on the three television projectors. 


David Tudor’s Bandoneon ! combined sound and visual elements. In this performance 
photograph Tudor is seated to the left on the performance platform, specially constructed 
for the Armory space to hold all the electronic equipment and then move it easily onto the 
floor of the Armory at the time of the performance. Behind him are Bob Kieronski, who 
is operating a Vocoder, which he designed and built; David Behrman; Lowell Cross, who 
designed and operated the system for manipulating the images on the video projector; and 
Fred Waldhauer, who operated his proportional control system for the performance. Two 
of the wooden structures, to which Tudor attached transducers, and the horn speaker 
moved around the Armory floor on radio-controlled carts. To the top left can be seen the 
television projectors and screens. One of the characteristics of the Armory was a 5- 
second echo, which was a problem for some of the artists. Tudor worked with this long 
reverberation time, and in effect used the entire Armory as his instrument. 


For Variations VII John Cage wanted to “use sounds available at the time of the 
performance.” 10 telephone lines were installed in the Armory by New York Telephone 
Company. He had lines open in various places in New York City including Luchow's, the 
Aviary, the 14th Street Con Edison electric power station, the ASPCA lost dog kennel, 
The New York Times press room, and Merce Cunningham’s studio. Magnetic pickups 
on the telephone receivers fed these sound sources into the sound manipulation system. 
Cage also had 6 contact microphones on the performing platform itself and 12 contact 
microphones on household appliances such as a blender, a juicer, a toaster, a fan, etc. He 
also had 20 radio bands, 2 television bands, and 2 Geiger counters. Oscillators and pulse 
generators completed the sound sources. Thirty photocells and lights were mounted at 
ankle level around the performance area, which activated the different sound sources as 
the performers moved around. Cage invited the audience to move around freely and many 
stood near the performance area. 


In Carriage Discreteness Yvonne Rainer spread out on the Armory floor slats, slabs, 
cubes, planks, sheets of different materials like Masonite, wood, and styrofoam beams 
made by Carl Andre. From a small balcony high on one wall of the Armory, Rainer 
transmitted instructions to the performers, wearing receivers on their wrists, telling them 
to carry objects from one part of the floor to another. 

Rainer also had preprogrammed events, which were set in motion when her piece began. 
They included film and slide projections, a super ball being dropped the the ceiling, a 
garbage can releasing pieces of foam rubber over the area, and a lighted lucite rod 
travelling high over the performance area. An excerpt of a film with W.C Fields juggling 
bricks was shown on a screen that collapsed. 

At the end of the piece, Steve Paxton launched himself from the balcony on a swing 
attached to the ceiling, swinging back and forth until he came to a complete halt. 
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Alex Hay wanted to pick up body sounds: brain waves, muscle activity and eye 
movements. Pete Kaminski, Fred Waldhauer and Cecil Coker built a battery-driven 
differential amplifier which had a peak gain of 80 db from 1/2 Hz to 10 Hz. The whole 
unit, batteries and all fit into a 1 by 3 by 5 inch box, no mean feat to do this in 1966. The 
signal from the differential amplifier was fed into a voltage-controlled oscillator, then to a 
transmitter, which sent the sound to the speakers. 

Electrodes were placed on Alex’s head and body and all the equipment was attached to a 
plastic plate fastened on Alex’s back. Here Alex is sitting in front of a television camera 
and the image of his face is projected on the screen behind him as Robert Rauschenberg 
picks up numbered cloths Alex had carefully laid on the Armory floor during the first 
part of his piece. 


For Deborah Hay’s dance, Solo, Larry Heilos designed the electrical systems for eight 
radio-controlled carts that moved around the Armory floor, which were then covered with 
wooden boxes to make platforms for dancers to stand or lie on. 

Eight formally dressed performers entered and sat like a musical ensemble in front of 
antennas that transmitted the FM signal to the platforms They operated the radio-control 
system to move the platforms into and around the space. Composer Jim Tenney acted as 
‘conductor’ of the ‘orchestra’. 

Sixteen dancers, wearing bright white costumes, entered the brightly lit space either 
walking or riding on a cart. They then walked in solo, duet or trio formations or rode on 
the moving platforms, following specific rules and choreography for dancer and platform 
movement in relation to the performance area and to each other. David Tudor performed 
Toshi Ichiyanagi’s work Funakakushi. From time to time the lights were turned out, 
coming back on to find dancers and platforms in different positions as they had continued 
performing in the darkness. 


In Robert Whitman’s Two Holes of Water - 3 seven cars, carrying film and television 
projectors, drove onto the Armory floor and parked facing the back wall which was 
covered with white paper. On the balcony, television cameras shot performers Trisha 
Brown and Mimi Stark moving slowly in front of a curved mirror and Jackie Leavitt 
typing; on the Armory floor, another camera shot Susanne di Maria pouring water and 
Les Levine using a small fiber optic video camera inside a coat pocket. Whitman fed the 
images of these live performances and off-air television images to the television 
projectors in the cars. He also cued the drivers to turn on nature films and films he had 
made, including a film that superimposed the back and front of a girl as she performed 
simple movements. Ken Dewey high up in the winch hoist projected films onto a white 
screen on the floor. Contact microphones on the tailpipe of a car and on the typewriter, 
and a Bertrand Russell speech were some of the sounds resounding through the Armory. 


Oyvind Fahlstrém’s Kisses Sweeter than Wine was a complex, poetic theater 
performance, a three-dimnsional collage of images and sound incorporating live actors, 
elaborate props, and a tryptich of slide, movie and television projections. Engineers 
developed for Fahlstrém a pillow that “could sing out while it was bounced on the floor,” 
a remote-controlled mylar missile circling the Armory, and snowflakes that fell upward. 
Characters included idiot savants who could memorize enormous amounts of data or 
make multi-digit calculations in their heads; a girl in a plastic swimming pool of Jello; 
Chinese Sparrows under attack; and Space Girl, who descended in the winch hoist 
carriage from the ceiling and was greeted by performers in white dress shirts who 
gathered around her as she held up the head of President Lyndon B. Johnson. 
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9 Evenings generated a great interest in using new technology among the artists in New 
York. Robert Whitman, Fred Waldhauer, Robert Rauschenberg, and I decided to form 
Experiments in Art and Technology as a not-for-profit service organization for artists, 
engineers, scientists and industry, to promote artists’ access to the new technology they 
wanted for their work. On November 30, 1966, we called a meeting at the Central Plaza 
Hotel on lower Broadway in New York to determine the amount of interest the artists had 
in this idea. Three hundred artists came to the meeting, and we collected eighty 
immediate requests for technical help. We realized that our first task was to interest more 
engineers in working with artists. 
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E.A.T. NEWS is designed to reach everyone interested in the activ- 
ities of Experiments in Art and Technology, Inc. (E.A.T.). As you probably 
know, E.A.T. was formed out of the collaborative effort between artists, en- 
gineers and sponsors that resulted in "9 Evenings of Theater and Engineering" 
at the Armory last October. During the work for the "9 Evenings" it became 
clear to everyone that if a useful artist - engineer relationship is to be 
achieved, a major effort must be made to set up the physical conditions for 
this to happen. The worlds of the artist and the engineer are simply too 
different for a working relationship to develop purely out of the artist's 
desire for contact. We also felt strongly that the collaboration can only 
be fruitful if the artist's environment is not drastically changed, if the 
contact with the engineers rapidly results in a practical working situation 
and if the possibility to work with a professional engineer is open to every 
artist who wishes to do so. This first issue of E.A.T. NEWS describes what 
we plan to do with E.A.T. and how we hope it will function. The setting up 
of a practical organization like E.A.T. will necessarily rely on the expe- 
rience derived during the formative period. The thought behind E,A.T. is 
that the organization should be generous, adaptable and helpful. 


This first issue of E.A.T. NEWS contains a description of the pro- 
posed purpose and function of E.A.T., a list of those who are contributing 
their time and effort to organize E.A.T., the equipment, built originally for 
"9 Evenings" and which has a use that far exceeds these performances, will be 
in part described, a report on the recruiting of engineers from other indus- 
tries, a report from the meeting at the Central Plaza and a description of 
our immediate plans for a place in New York. 


This issue will necessarily be somewhat crammed with facts. In 
the future, we hope that E.A.T. NEWS will find a more organic form. For 
instance, in the next issue Cecil Coker will describe some of the engineering 
experiences from "9 Evenings" which we believe are of general interest to 
collaborative efforts elsewhere. 


In January 1967 we began to publish a newsletter that reported on our efforts to structure 
E.A.T. and on the activities we were organizing to bring artists and engineers together. A 
year later, we split it into two publications: E.A.T. Operations and Information providing 
practical news about resources and procedures for member engineers and artists, and 
TECHNE, a newspaper with articles on collaborations and projects between artists and 
engineers using the new technology. 


The idea of the one-to-one collaboration between individual artists and engineers or 
scientists was the basis of E.A.T. These collaborations made it possible for artists to 
pursue ideas that required the use of new technology, and the work could develop in 
directions that neither the artist or the engineer could have foreseen. We also believed 
that these collaborations could lead technology in directions more positive for the needs, 
desires, and pleasures of the individual. We developed the Technical Services Program, 
whose principal activity was to match artists who had technical problems or projects with 
engineers or scientists who could work with them. Over the years E.A.T. has helped 
thousands of artists who approached us for technical assistance. In 1967 Fred Waldhauer 
and L.J. Robinson collaborated with Rauschenberg on his large interactive sculpture 
Soundings. In this photograph Robinson, center, talks with Rauschenberg, to the right, 
during the installation of Soundings at the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam. 


In a silent space Soundings is a mirror, eight feet high and thirty-six feet long. Behind the 
partially mirrorized front layer are two layers of plexiglass with images of wooden chairs 
silkscreened on them. Different lights behind the sheets of plexiglass are triggered by 
sounds in the room so that sets of lights go on, and illuminated images of chairs are seen 
through the mirror. Technically, Soundings works by having the sound signal from 
microphones hung in front of the panels split into four frequency bands, chosen to 
correspond to the pitch of different human voices. The signal from each frequency band 
controls a set of nine 150-watt spotlights, and the brightness of the lights varies in 
intensity based on the volume of the sound. Thus, one frequency band activates nine 
lights throughout the piece; and soft sounds will produce a low light level. 
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Art and Science Proclaim Alliance in Avant-Garde Loft 
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With the help of Theodore Kheel, we organized a press conference at Bob 
Rauschenberg’s building on October 10, 1967, to formally launch E.A.T. It was 
accompanied by a one-day exhibition of works of art incorporating technology. 
Representatives from industry, labor, government, and the academic and technical 
communities, including John Pierce of Bell Laboratories, and Senator Jacob Javits, 
expressed support for E.A.T. at the press conference. Press coverage exceeded our 
expectations, including this above-the-fold article in The New York Times. 


In the spring of 1968, E.A.T. organized a series of thirty lecture-demonstrations by 
engineers and scientists for artists, held at the E.A.T. loft at 9 East 16th Street. The 
lectures covered such technical subjects as lasers and holography; computer generated 
sound and images; color theory; paper; television; and new Hexcel™ materials. Speakers 
came from academic, industrial and government laboratories such as, Bell Laboratories, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, National Bureau of Standards, Eastman-Kodak, 
Columbia University, IBM, and Union Camp Company. In this photograph, Herwig 
Kogelnik, who did some of the fundamental work on lasers at Bell Laboratories in 
Murray Hill, N.J., gives a lecture on lasers and holography. 
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E.A.T. Local Groups began to spring up spontaneously as artists and engineers in areas 
outside New York contacted us wanting to set up artist-engineer collaborations to work 
with the new technology. We encouraged people to start Local Groups and gave them 
information and advice. By 1968 there were 28 E.A.T. Local Groups active in the U.S. 
and Canada, 4 in Europe and one in South America. In June 1968 we held an 
international conference at the loft in New York for E.A.T. representatives to meet and 
discuss ideas for organization and activities in their areas. 

We also went on speaking tours to colleges and universities and visited Local Group 
meetings. In this photograph, I am speaking to a group in Toronto. Behind me is a 
projection of the first technical requests from the artists for 9 EVENINGS. 


rie yPERIMENTS IN ART AND TECHNOLOGY 
Lay I A NON-PROFIT FOUNDATION 
baa: STALE TO PROMOTE ( COLLABORATION 


The initial effort of E.A.T. in 1967 and 1968 was to generate publicity and contacts in 
order to recruit engineers to work with artists and to raise money for the operation of 
E.A.T. We arranged for artists to visit technical laboratories like Bell Laboratories in 
Murray Hill, N.J., IBM Laboratories in Armonk, N.Y., and RCA Sarnoff Laboratories in 
Princeton, N.J. We held a weekly open house at the E.A.T. loft, where artists and 
engineers could meet and talk informally. In March 1967 we took a booth at the annual 
meeting of the Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers (IEEE) where artists made 
the case for engineers getting involved. In this photograph artists Tom Gormley and Hans 
Haacke, far right, are talking to an engineer. Our recruiting efforts were successful. 
Within three years, in addition to 2,000 artist members, we had more than 2,000 engineer 
members all over the country. This made it possible to carry out our goal of responding to 
every artist who required technical help and matching the artists with engineers who 
could collaborate with them on ideas the artists couldn’t execute by themselves. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN ART AND TECHNOLOGY 
ANNOUNCES A 
COMPETITION FOR ENGINEERS AND ARTISTS 
AND 
REQUESTS SUBMISSION OF WORKS OF ART MADE IN COLLABORATION 
TO BE SELECTED FOR AN EXHIBITION AT 
THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK CITY 


The Museum of Modern Art, New York, has asked Experiments in Art and Technology 
to collaborate on a section dedicated to new technology in art as an extension of a 
major exhibition entitled THE MACHINE, to be held in the fall of 1968 and directed 
by K. G. P. Hulten, Director of Moderna Museet, Stockholm. The main body of the 
exhibition will be an historical survey of works of art commenting on the machine and 
the mechanical world. 


Works to be considered for inclusion in the exhibition should be submitted by June 


1, 1968 to Experiments in Art and Technology. 

Experiments in Art and Technology is established to develop an effective collaboration 
between engineer and artist. The raison d’etre of Experiments in Art and Technology 
is the possibility of a work which is not the preconception of either the engineer or 
the artist but which is the result of the exploration of the human interaction between 
them. To encourage this aim in the works to be considered for the exhibition, Experi- 
ments in Art and Technology announces a competition for the best contribution by an 
engineer to a work of art produced in collaboration with an artist. The project may 
be initiated by either an artist or an engineer. 

Experiments in Art and Technology will grant a first-place award of $3,000 and two 
second-place awards of $1,000 each to the engineer for his technical contribution to 
the collaboration. The jury will consist, of scientists and engineers from the technical 
community who are not necessarily familiar with contemporary art. The jury will not 
be informed about the names of the collaborating enigneers. The awards will be for 
the most inventive use of new technology as it evolves through the collaboration of 
artist and engineer. 

Final selection of the works to be shown at the Museum of Modern Art will be made 
by Mr. Hulten in consultation with the Jury. 

Experiments in Art and Technology will help interested engineers and artists to 
establish contact. Engineers or artists who find the competition and the exhibition 
of interest should contact Experiments in Art and Technology at 9 East 16th Street, 
New York, New York, 10003. The Exhibition is international. 


Again to stimulate interest in the technical community, E.A.T., in November 1967, 
announced a competition for the best contribution by an engineer to a work of art made in 
collaboration with an artist. The prize was to be given to the engineer, and the judges 
were all engineers. 

Some of the works were to be selected by Pontus Hulten for his exhibition, “The 
Machine,” at the Museum of Modern Art in 1968. E.A.T. offered to find partners for all 
engineers and artists who wanted to enter the competition. 
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The E.A.T. competition generated more than 140 submissions from all over the world, 
and we decided to show all these works. “Some More Beginnings: Experiments in Art 
and Technology,” which was the first major art and technology exhibition, opened at the 
Brooklyn Museum in November 1968. In this photo Peter Poole demonstrates Fakir in 
3/4 Time by Niels and Lucy Young, which won a prize in the E.A.T. competition. On the 
same principle as a lariat, a loop of cotton ribbon held by vacuum to a rotating axle, 
moves 100 mph along itself, forming a standing stationary shape in space. 


In September of 1968 Robert Breer introduced us to his neighbor, David Thomas of Pepsi 
Cola, who proposed that artists be involved in designing the Pepsi Pavilion for Expo ‘70 
in Osaka, Japan. Breer and I chose Frosty Myers, Robert Whitman, and David Tudor to 
collaborate on the design of the Pavilion. As the design of the Pavilion developed, 
engineers and more artists were added to the project and given responsibility to develop 
specific elements. All in all 63 engineers, artists and scientists contributed to the design 
of the Pavilion. 

Outside the Pavilion, the dome, which had been decided on before we came into the 
project, was covered by a water vapor cloud sculpture, by Fujiko Nakaya. And on the 
plaza, seven of Robert Breer’s Floats, six-foot high white sculptures, moved around 
slowly at less than 2 feet per minute, emitting sound. Four tall triangular towers held the 
lights for Myers’ Light Frame sculpture. 


This cross section of the Pavilion shows that visitors entered through a tunnel on the 
right, and descended into a dark clam-shaped room lit by moving patterns of laser light. 
Climbing the stairs, they came into the Mirror Dome, which was Bob Whitman’s idea. It 
was a 90-foot diameter 210-degree spherical mirror made of aluminized mylar in which 
the real image of the floor and the visitors on it hung upside down in space over the their 
heads. David Tudor designed the sound system as an “instrument” with 32 input channels 
and 37 speakers arranged in a rhombic grid on the surface of the dome behind the mirror. 
Sound could be moved at varying speeds around or across the dome, or it could be shifted 
abruptly from any one speaker to another, creating point sources of sound. Both the 
lighting system, designed by artist Tony Martin, and the sound system could be pre- 
programed or controlled in real time from a console at one side of the Dome. 

The artists wanted to create a Pavilion where the vistors could explore the enviornment 
and create their own experience. The artists also conceived of the Pavilion as a 
performance space, continuously programmed by visiting American and Japanese artists 
throughout the six months of Expo ‘70. 


The sloping floor and ceiling of the Clam Room was designed by Robert Whitman to 
provide a transition between the outside of the Pavilion and the Mirror Dome upstairs. It 
was dark, with some light coming from the glass ceiling which was the center part of the 
floor of the Mirror Dome. A sound-activated laser deflection system showered the floor 
and visitors with moving patterns of laser light 10 feet across. Lowell Cross designed the 
system which split the beam from a krypton laser into four colors, and sent each color 
beam to sets of mirrors mounted at right angles and vibrating up to 500 cycles per second 
to create the patterns. This is a view of the Clam Room looking toward the entrance 
tunnel. 


The original four artists wanted to cover the dome, which had been decided on before we 
became involved, with a cloud and asked Japanese artist Fujiko Nakaya to create it. We 
had already rejected chemical means of producing fog: carbon dioxide for environmental 
reasons and urea for public relations ones. Nakaya found cloud physicist Tom Mee in 
Pasadena, who designed a nozzle system for her. Water under pressure of 500 psi is 
pushed through an orifice 10 mil in diameter and hits a small pin which breaks the water 
into droplets tiny enough to remain suspended in air. The system for the Pavilion 
consisted of 2,520 jet-spray nozzles organized in 10-foot strands of plastic pipe with one 
nozzle every foot, placed in the ridges and valleys on the top section of the roof. The 
system could generate a 6-foot thick 150-foot diameter area of low-hanging cloud. This 
required 41 tons of water per hour, and we had to build a small reservoir to continually 
feed the system. Nakaya took this photograph the first day she had the cloud system 
turned on full. The Expo fire brigade showed up, but much to their relief found only what 
they called ‘water smoke.’ 


A view of the Pavilion from the back with the cloud sculpture fully on and one of the 
towers for Myers’ Light Frame sculpture. Nakaya designed a cloud control system to 
monitor the humidity and wind; different groups of nozzles were activated to produce 
more or less volume of cloud as the weather conditions demanded. 


My group at Bell Laboratories had put up the first communication satellite, called ECHO: 
an aluminum-coated mylar balloon about a hundred feet in diameter. But nobody had 
ever looked inside a mirror of this size. Elsa Garmire calculated the properties of such a 
mirror and to test these optical effects and demonstrate them to skeptical Pepsi 
executives, we decided to build a full- scale model of the mirror. E.A.T.-Los Angeles, 
under the direction of David McDermott and Ardison Phillips, had been investigating air 
structures and organized the installation of the 90-foot diameter mirror in a former 
dirigible hangar at the Marine Air Corps Station at Santa Ana, just south of Los Angeles. 
The mirror ripped as they were inflating it, but Ardison simply put it back in its box and 
sent it to Raven Industries in Sioux Falls, where it was repaired and successfully installed 
a few weeks later. The effects were spectacular, and we held a press conference and great 
party for the artists and Pepsi executives. Because of its experience in building the ECHO 
and PAGEOS satellites and its ability to hold the optical tolerances we needed, the final 
mirror was manufactured by G.T. Schjeldahl of Northfield, Minnesota. 
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The spherical mirror in the Pepsi Pavilion, showing the real image of the floor and the 
visitors hanging upside down in space over their heads. This optical effect resembles that 
of a hologram. Because of the size of our mirror, a spectator looking at the real image of 
a person could walk around that image and see it from all sides. The effect was 
spectacular. 

Our architect John Pearce devised an ingenious way the mylar mirror could be held up 
inside an air-tight spherical cage. A slight vacuum of less than 1/1000 of an atmosphere 
in the space between the cage and the mirror was sufficient to hold up the mirror. There 
was no need for cumbersome air locks. 

The floor was divided into 10 areas made up of different materials, such as astroturf, 
rough wood, slate, tile, and asphalt. Through handsets, visitors could hear different 
sounds while standing on each different floor material: on the tile floor, horses hooves 
and shattering glass; on the astroturf, ducks, frogs, cicadas and lions roaring. These 
sounds were transmitted to the handset from wire loops embedded in the floor section. 


This photograph of Ritty Burchfield with a flag is the first formal photograph taken in the 
mirror and was used for publicity in Japan. Remy Charlip used this flag and other large 
pieces of colored cloth for a performance in the Mirror on opening day of the Pavilion. 
The space in the mirror was gentle and poetic, rich and always changing. It was quite 
complex in spite of its simplicity. Every day we discovered new and complicated optical 
effects. 


This photograph is printed upside down to demonstrate the real-image effect in the 
mirror. We can clearly see the real image of the backs of two men (one wearing a white 
hat); and the fronts of the same two men standing on the floor, their arms raised, pointing 
toward their images. Visitors became very excited when they recognized themselves and 
their friends in the mirror. 
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We took this photograph on March 15, the opening day of Expo ‘70, as everyone climbed 
onto the entrance tunnel for a group portrait. From left: Franny Breer, David Tudor, Julie 
Martin, Jackie Serwer, Bob Whitman (partially obscured), Ardison Phillips, Fujiko 
Nakaya, Frosty Myers, Dore Weiner, Sachiko Tamai, John Ryde, Carla Harrison, Gordon 
Garmire, Robert Breer, Lori Van’t Slot, Harry Harper, Billy Kliiver, Remy Charlip, 
Barbara Rose, Lowell Van’t Slot, Howard Chesney, Fred Waldhauer, Eric Saarinen, 
Larry Owens, Peter Poole, John Pearce. Sitting: Maja Kliiver, Olga Kliiver, Tom Mee, 
Elsa Garmire, Sig Stenlund. 

About three million people visited the Pavilion during the course of Expo ‘70. Ardison 
Phillips calculated that the average visitor spent 23 minutes in the Pavilion, longer than 
any other pavilion. As a matter of fact, we once saw a Japanese family sitting on the 
astroturf peacefully having their lunch. 


At night Frosty Myers’ Light Frame sculpture created a tilted rectangle of light around 
the Pavilion cutting through the Cloud on the dome. Four triangular poles of different 
heights, were set in a square 130 feet apart at each corner of the Pavilion plaza. At the top 
of each pole were two 500-watt, high intensity xenon lights, each light directed toward 
the light of the neighboring tower, creating a narrow beam of light between each tower to 
form the rectangle of light. 

The number of technical breakthroughs in the Pavilion was quite astonishing: the cloud 
system, the 90-foot diameter spherical mirror, the xenon light frame, the sound loops in 
the floor, and the design of the control console. Almost everything we did was new and 
untried. But even more significant was that the Pavilion was a living, responsive 
environment: The Cloud and the Floats on the exterior were always moving, and inside 
the sound, lights and images in the mirror were always changing as people entered and 
explored it. The artists and engineers had created a large and complex work of art. 


Vikram Sarabhai, head of the Indian Atomic Energy Commission, asked E.A.T. to 
develop methods for creating instructional programming for television to be used for the 
ATS-F Satellite which was going to be placed over India. We assembled a group of 
specialists in engineering, education and television, as well as an artist, Robert Whitman. 
The group went to India in December 1969 and worked at the Anand Dairy Cooperative 
in Gujurat State to produce programs for the women who raise buffalo for milk 
production. We proposed using 1/2” video equipment to gather material from the villages 
which would be used as visual research notes when the final instructional programs 
would be made for broadcast over the satellite. Our proposal, with its emphasis on local 
input was adopted and became the basis for the programming in what is now known as 
the SITE television satellite project. I consider this project to be E.A.T.’s most significant 
contribution. 


With support from Porter MacCray of the JDR III Fund, E.A.T. organized a project for 
open-ended cultural exchange, called American Artists in India. In 1970 and 1971 we 
sent sent nine artists to India for one month each to travel, study, teach or work on their 
own or on collaborative projects with Indian artists, as they chose. The artists 
documented their stay through drawings, photographs sound recordings or film. Artists 
who participated in the project were choreographers Trisha Brown, Steve Paxton, and 
Yvonne Rainer; composers Lowell Cross, Terry Riley, and LaMonte Young; and visual 
artists Jared Bark, Jeffrey Lew, Kate Rediker, and Marion Zazeela. In this photograph, 
Bark, with his hand on his head, talks with students at the National Institute of Design in 
Ahmedabad, with whom he worked. 


For the project Children and Communication, we linked one uptown and one downtown 
space in Manhattan with 14 dedicated telephone lines. The terminal equipment on these 
lines included facsimile machines, electro-writers, telex machines and telephones. Robert 
Whitman designed environments where the children could freely access all the 
equipment. For four months, in 1971 more than 500 children visited the two locations. 
They enthusiastically typed or hand-wrote messages, sent pictures and talked to children 
at the other location, children from other areas of the city they would not normally meet. 


E.A.T. developed an international communications project called Telex: Q&A, as a 
contribution to Pontus Hulten’s exhibition on the Paris Commune, “Utopia and Visions: 
1871-1981.” We linked four public spaces by telex: Automation House in New York, 
Moderna Museet in Stockholm, the National Institute of Design in Ahmedabad, India, 
and a large exhibition space at the Sony building in Tokyo. Visitors were invited to ask 
people in other countries questions about 1981, ten years into the future. The questions 
from each site were sent to all other sites and anyone, expert or layman, could answer 
the questions about the future. 

This photograph shows the large public environment at the Tokyo telex site organized by 
Fujiko Nakaya, where people could come and read the telexes from all over the world 
and then send their own questions or answers, and have their pictures taken for the 
project poster, which she printed at the end of the exhibition. 


Beginning in January 1971, E.A.T. undertook a large-scale effort to assemble a major 
collection of 30 works by New York artists of the 1960s, raise funds to purchase the 
collection, and donate it to Moderna Museet in recognition of the museum’s long-time 
support of American art and artists. I remembered that Teledyne Corporation in 
California had worked with Rauschenberg on Mud Muse in a project with The Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, and I asked Teledyne to donate Mud Muse to the 
collection. All the fall of 1971, the works were shown at the gallery building at 420 West 
Broadway in New York and for the occasion we had a dinner at Rauschenberg’s for 
Princess Christina, who was the honorary patron of the collection. The New York 
Collection for Stockholm opened at Moderna Museet in October 1973 with 105 
American guests attending the opening. Here we see Mud Muse bubbling, while in the 
background are works by, among others, Ellsworth Kelly, Roy Lichtenstein, Donald 
Judd, Frank Stella, Dan Flavin, George Segal, and Jim Dine. 
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David Tudor proposed a collaborative concert, “Island Eye Island Ear,” to use sound and 
visual elements to reveal the nature on an island. Parabolic antennas would create sound 
beams of natural sounds recorded earlier by Tudor on the island for people to walk 
through. In 1973 we traveled to Knavelskar in the Swedish Archipelago and made this 
map of the plans for Tudor’s antennas (blue arrows), Fujiko Nakaya’s fog sculpture 
areas, Jacqueline Matisse Monnier’s kites, and Margaretha Asberg’s dancers. 


When Renzo Piano and Richard Rogers won the architectural competition to build Centre 
Georges Pompidou in Paris, they included in their winning design an outdoor projection 
screen on the building facing the large piazza in front to the building. E.A.T. received a 
contract to develop such a screen. With the help of subcontractor Ford Aerospace, we 
worked out a proposal for a system using a large projection screen made up of thousands 
of corner reflectors and an Eidophor projector. John Krauskopf, a researcher in 
perception at Bell Laboratories, worked with us on the specifications for the allowable 
space between the corner reflectors making up the screen. The biggest problem was to 
overcome the effect of the sunlight which would directly hit the screen. All these 
problems were solved, but the projection system was judged to be too expensive and was 
never built. 


In 1980 Trisha Brown asked Fujiko Nakaya to make a set for a new dance, Opal Loop. 
Fujiko designed a system for making a stage of fog for the dance, the volume and 
movement of the fog were controlled by turning sets of nozzles off and on to create 
convection currents. The dance was first performed in an old DC power station on 
Crosby Street in Manhattan. Later Trisha included Opal Loop in her program at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. We built a replica of the Brooklyn stage in my backyard 
and tested the fog system before moving into the theater. Since the dancers could not 
dance on a wet marley floor, we rented a large gas-driven heat blower, used in football 
stadium dugouts, and put it underneath the stage to raise the temperature of the floor so 
the fog droplets evaporated immediately, keeping the floor dry. In this photo, Trisha 
Brown, far left, and her dancers perform Opal Loop. 


In 1989 Trisha Brown asked Bob Rauschenberg for a set for her dance Astral 
Convertible, to be performed in an outdoor space. Rauschenberg and I discussed the 
project, and I brought engineer Per Biorn into the collaboration. We designed and Biorn 
built open towers on wheels in which battery-powered motorcycle headlights on the 
towers face photocells on other towers so that the lights, and sound from tape recorders 
also located on the towers, are turned off and on as the dancers move among the towers. 


In 1994 Fujiko Nakaya called and asked for help in getting stones from Greenland for a 
stone and fog garden in a museum to be built in honor of her father, Uchikiro Nakaya, a 
famous snow scientist, who had grown the first artificial snow crystal. He had worked on 
the ice cap in Pituffik in North West Greenland and Fujiko wanted stones from that area. 
In July we went to Thule Air Base and Danish contract workers, who maintain the base 
for the U.S. Air Force, gathered stones from fields of stone at the base of the ice cap that 
fills the center of the Island. Sixty tons of stones in forty-eight boxes were shipped to 
Japan by way of the Kiel and Suez Canals. 

This is the official group portrait of everyone who worked on the project at Thule with 
the ever present Dundas Mountain in the background. Fujiko, wearing a dark cap stands 
with her sister Sakiko, a geologist. On the other side of her is Col. Robert Cox the 
commander of the base who became a great supporter of the project. I am standing on the 
far left, and Julie Magura, our photographer, is kneeling just in front of Julie Martin. 
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Artists continue to approach E.A.T. for technical assistance. One of the most recent 
matchings we made was for Irina Nakhova, a Russian artist who works in New York. 
Nakhova wanted sculptures that reacted to the presence of viewers. I put her in touch 
with Per Biorn, who designed and built circuits in which sound was triggered by touch. 
They were built into the sculptures in the piece in this photograph, Friends and 
Neighbors, shown first at Hartford College for Women, then in Denmark in 1994, and 
later at the Cranbrook Museum of Art in Michigan. Nakhova dressed clothes dummies 
with old thrift store overcoats on which she had painted images of classical sculptures. 
When viewers approached and touched the coats, the sculptures sounded off with pre- 
recorded loud cries or insulting or angry comments. Nakhova has collaborated with other 
engineers on sculptures that inflate and change shape when viewers come close to them. 
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In 1996 E.A.T. began a film restoration and presentation project, using archival 16 mm 
film and reel-to-reel tape recordings that I had arranged to be shot and recorded during 
the 9 Evenings. The material was transferred to video. Swedish filmmaker Barbro Schultz 
Lundestam is editing the material to present each artists’ original work as fully as 
possible. The films will also include a documentary section of still photographs, artists’ 
notes, and interviews with artists and engineers. The photograph above was taken from 
the screen of a television monitor during the editing of Oyvind Fahlstrém’s work, Kisses 
Sweeter Than Wine, and shows characters Fahlstrém called ‘Chinese Sparrows’ swinging 
from long swings attached to the ceiling of the Armory. 


I am grateful to the following people who helped me in realizing this exhibition: Jill 
Krauskopf Gellene, Julie Martin, Hedi Sorger, and John Tormey. The panels were 
produced at Applied Image, Farmingdale, N.J. 
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